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Family Relationships 
in Persian Folk-Literature 


L. P. ELWELL-SUTTON 


ECENT legislation in Iran has drawn attention to the thought that is 

being given in that country to the clarification and codification of 
current practice in the field of family law. While it is obvious that much 
of the reform that has taken place has its origin in non-Iranian and especially 
European legislation, it is at least held in principle that the basic source of 
the present Iranian family laws is the Shi’a Ithna-‘ashari law. 

We are bound however to recognize that another source of influence, in 
the interpretation of the laws if not in their drafting, must be popular tradi- 
tion and practice. It is not the purpose of the present paper to survey this 
vast field, but rather to give a brief indication of the attitudes towards family 
relationships, between husbands and wives, parents and children, and so 
on, that find expression in still current popular literature. Though the sub- 
stance of this material may in many cases be of great antiquity, there can 
be little doubt that it both reflects and influences present-day popular ideas, 
and must therefore be of value in assessing the reception that is likely to 
be given to social legislation and reform in this sensitive field. 

For the folk-narrator the hierarchical nature of the family is unchallenged. 
Perhaps it is most neatly summed up in the story of the dividing of the goose 
(Aarne-Thompson Type 1533); the head goes to the husband as head of 
the family, the heart to the wife as the symbol of love, the legs to the sons 
because they will walk in their father’s footsteps, and the wings to the 
daughters because they will fly away. The village headman, who arbitrates 
the division and allocates the body to himself, is doubtless also reflecting 
an accepted facet of peasant society. 

Here, as throughout the folk-tales, we find emphasis on the nuclear as 
opposed to the extended family — though one might note in passing the story, 
first recorded in the Marzban—name but still current in the oral literature, 
of the wife who, when offered the life of either her husband, her son or 
her brother, chose the last because he alone was irreplaceable. But in general 
marriage is regarded as the centre of the family structure. 

Authority plays its part from the first. Girls especially, but to a large extent 
also boys, are expected to rely on their parents to choose a spouse for them. 
Occasionally of course they require a little prompting. In the story of the 
Sea-Horse (Korré-e Darya’7) the king’s three daughters draw their father’s 
attention to their readiness for marriage by sending him three melons—over- 
ripe, ripe, and nearly ripe. Nor does parental authority always carry the day. 
A frequent motif is the thwarting of parental wishes by the young people 
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themselves, or else by the king as the ultimate authority. In one story-type 
the king is so taken with the poor boy’s good looks that he marries him either 
to his own daughter or the daughter of the chief merchant, regardless of 
prior betrothals or the wishes of parents or daughter. But more often he 
is seen as intervening on behalf of true love, and in one tale he actually 
rebukes the parents of both parties for failing to recognize and meet their 
children’s wishes. 

The romantic view of marriage is less usual, but we do hear of runaway 
marriages and clandestine meetings. A more common romantic idea is love 
at first sight—sometimes of the person in question, but equally often of a 
portrait or a reflection in a pool or mirror. 

Forced marriages seem in general not to meet with the approval of the 
story-tellers, though there is an interesting exception in the first story of 
the Hatem Ta’i cycle, in which Hatem is captured first by a bear-king who 
marries him to his daughter, and later by a mermaid queen who insists on 
the same ceremony for herself. As both wives are brought safely back by 
Hatem, we may assume that the marriages were regarded as successful. 

A wife may also be given as a reward. In such cases the girl does not 
usually have any say in the matter. The hero has perhaps performed some 
useful task for the father, or has succeeded (with magic aid, of course) in 
curing the girl in question of some mysterious disease. Or he may be set 
a series of tasks or tests, sometimes of increasing difficulty and generally 
of a type that only supernatural means can achieve. In the frame-story of 
the Hatem Tai cycle the tests are actually set by the prospective bride herself 
as a means of discouraging unwanted suitors, a somewhat exceptional eleva- 
tion of the woman to the position of power. 

Finally the choice may be left to chance. A falcon is released over a crowd 
and alights on the hero’s head; the princess throws an orange or a ball at 
random, and it is caught by the latest arrival. 

One thing the folk-narrator is quite clear about. Morally the partners to 
a marriage are bound to accept it once the knot has been tied. ‘A girl loves 
her cousin, but is betrothed to another. On the wedding night her husband 
allows her first to visit her cousin. On the way she meets a thief and a lion, 
who both let her go on hearing her story; but the cousin sends her straight 
back to her husband. The question is posed: which of them acted most 
nobly ? One hearer picks the thief, another the lion, yet another the husband. 
A wise man (or a princess) says the first speaker must himself be a thief, 
the second a glutton, and the third without honour; the cousin was the only 
truly noble man.’ 

The romantic folk-tale stops at this point. To find out what happens after 
marriage we must turn to another type of tale, the comic, satirical, or even 
tragic anecdote, some of which are of great antiquity, while others may well 
fall into the category of contemporary folklore. Such stories may tell us 
something of conventional views about the role and character of spouses. 

In spite of the romantic preliminaries to the marriages of the Persian folk- 
tale, the relations between married couples seem often to be less than satis- 
factory. Most husbands, to judge merely from this source, are tyrannical, 
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selfish and suspicious, most wives ignorant, slovenly, nagging and deceitful. 
‘A merchant neglects his wives until they die of loneliness; the third wife 
makes herself a full-size doll out of wax, and the merchant realizes his error.’ 
‘A blacksmith beats his wife for cooking a dish for herself and not sharing 
it with him.’ ‘A husband divorces his wife for spreading scandalous gossip 
about him.’ 

Numskull stories frequently have a foolish wife as the central figure. ‘The 
grocer’s wife paves the muddy lane with bars of soap, or mends the cracks 
in the roof with cooking fat. The greengrocer’s wife tries to make wine by 
eating grapes and sitting in the sun. Another wife pours flour, fat, syrup 
and charcoal into the well to make ka@chi for her guests. Yet another gets 
the barber to shave her head instead of her husband’s, because he is away 
from home. A young wife weeps bitterly because her neighbour’s ass has 
delivered a foal without a tail.’ 

Slovenliness in a wife is taken for granted. ‘A man had two wives; one 
kept the house well, cooked his meals, and looked after him, but neglected 
her own person, while the other did exactly the opposite. Yet, says the story- 
teller, the husband valued them both equally.’ But certainly the most popu- 
lar picture painted, whether the story-teller is a man or a woman, is that 
of the nagging wife. Some of these stories are international; Iran has its 
own version of the Silence Wager (Type 1351) and Belfagor (Type 1164), 
though with Persian and Muslim colouring. In the first, for example, the 
silent husband has his beard shaved, and is dressed and made up as a woman. 
As for the second: ‘A man throws his nagging wife into a well. When he 
wants to release her, a snake is drawn up instead, who promises to help him 
if he will leave the woman where she is. The snake winds himself round 
the king’s neck, and unwinds only for the man, who is consequently made 
Grand Vizier. The snake warns him never to try it again. The snake winds 
itself round the neck of another king, who demands of the first king on pain 
of war that he send his Grand Vizier to remove it. The man whispers to 
the snake that the woman has escaped from the well, and the snake makes 
off in terror.’ 

Less widespread is the story of the ambitious wife who nags her husband, 
a humble kallāj (cotton-carder), until he agrees to engage in the craft of 
fortune-telling, and enters the employment of the king. One stroke of luck 
after another enables him to escape disaster, until finally he decides to leave 
the city. He arranges for a report of his death to reach the king, and so is 
left in peace at last. 

‘A preacher, addressing his male flock on the necessity of maintaining 
good relations with their wives, asks all those who have quarrelled with their 
wives during the past twenty-four hours to stand up. Only one man remains 
seated. The preacher congratulates him, only to learn that the man has been 
so severely beaten by his wife that he cannot stand up.’ 

A wife, says the Persian story-teller, must never be trusted with a secret. 
‘A father advises his son (a) to have nothing to do with the police (b) never 
to borrow money from a stranger (c) never to confide in his wife. To test 
this advice he makes friends with a policeman, borrows from a bazaar ac- 
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quaintance, and tells his wife that he has killed a man. After a quarrel she 
rushes out accusing him of murder, the policeman shows the way to his 
house, and the creditor demands his money back.’ 

Stories of conjugal infidelity are of course as common in Iran as in 
any other part of the world, though once again we often find a Muslim 
colouring. If a wife covers her face before a male animal, for instance the 
cock while she is gathering eggs, this may be taken as a sure sign of hypocrisy 
and unfaithfulness. One such wife pretends to be ill, and sends her husband 
first to India to fetch black peas, then to Morocco for cucumbers. The hus- 
band becomes suspicious and surprises her with her lover. ‘Another wife 
disguises her lover as her sister, and her husband insists that they sleep 
together. Later he surprises the man in his normal guise, and his wife tells 
him that it is her sister’s husband come to enquire about her. The husband 
reassures him, “Your wife was in this house all night.” ’ 

‘A wife shares with her lover the goose brought home by her husband, 
and tells the latter that the cat or a vulture has stolen it, that it has flown 
away, that he only dreamt he brought it. Finally, unable to think of another 
excuse, she sends the husband to the mosque with orders to invite home 
the man who sits on his right; unfortunately someone else gets there before 
the lover. She tells the unwanted guest that her husband intends to inflict 
some indignity on him; the man runs away, and the husband, believing he 
has stolen the goose, chases after him. Meanwhile the wife and the lover 
once again enjoy a goose together.’ 

The folk-tale may often be a valuable source on marriage customs and 
practice, or at any rate on popular attitudes towards such matters. There 
are of course a number of references to polygamy, which is either taken for 
granted or disparaged, but rarely praised. ‘A man buys each of his three 
wives a present, but lets each think that she alone has been favoured. The 
wives find out, and beat their husband. The eldest leaves for Kerbela, and 
the youngest runs away when the husband praises the second wife’s cooking. 
So the field is left clear for the second wife.’ ‘A cobbler with two wives tells 
his neighbour the blacksmith that he is well looked after because he plays 
one off against the other. The blacksmith takes a second wife, and plagued 
by their perpetual quarrelling takes refuge in the mosque. There he finds 
the cobbler, who had only told him this tale in order to get company for 
himself.’ “Two wives are quarrelling over their deceased husband’s inheri- 
tance. The man however was not really dead, and escapes from his grave 
to overhear what is going on. He promptly divorces them both.’ This tale 
was used by the late Sadeq Hedayat. 

Under the Family Protection Law of 1967 a wife may divorce her husband 
if he marries a second wife without her consent. The folk-tale wives have 
no such legal protection, but they are not without devices to secure the same 
end. ‘A merchant wishes to take a second wife. His first wife tunnels into 
the next door house, and poses as the new bride. She tricks her husband 
into comparing his first wife unfavourably with her, and so exposes him.’ 

One anecdote tells of a woman who managed to provide herself with a 
different husband for each night of the week. Four of these husbands, we 
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are told, were ‘agdi and three sighe. The sighe (contractual or temporary) 
marriage, an Iranian Shi’a practice of considerable antiquity recognized by 
the Civil Code of 1928 and not repealed or even referred to in the Marriage 
Acts of 1931 and 1937 and the Family Protection Act of 1967, is a favourite 
theme of the anecdotal type of folk-tale, as are many other aspects of Iranian 
marriage customs. Divorce is also commonly mentioned, always however 
as a male prerogative and regarded as justifiable in quite trivial cases: a hus- 
band divorces his wife not only for serious offences such as unfaithfulness 
or unchastity before marriage, but also for stupidity, for gossip and slander, 
for slovenliness. Ali Būnegīr (the Excuse-Maker) divorces one wife after 
another—for not sweeping the floor, for sweeping it, for serving khoresht- 
egheime when he wanted /fesenjan, for not making up her face, for making 
it up, etc., etc—until he is finally outwitted by an Isfahani woman. 

It does not appear that, under the present provisions of Iranian law, the 
function of the mohalle/ still exists. It is however still recognized in the folk- 
literature, and the story of Ghiyas the Brickmaker (Kheshtmal) is woven 
round the theme—which also attracted the notice of Sadeq Hedayat—of 
the ‘unbinder’ who marries a thrice-divorced wife in order to make her once 
more lawful for her original husband, and then on the instigation of the 
wife herself refuses to release her. 

Childlessness is regarded as an unhappy state. ‘A childless merchant buys 
a crystal doll for his wife. The doll is set on a couch in the window, and 
eventually the king’s son sees her and falls in love. The merchant and his 
wife do not know how to solve the problem, but fortunately the wife’s sister 
proves a satisfactory substitute.’ 

Several adventure stories begin with a childless king observing his white 
hairs in a barber’s mirror. A dervish appears and offers to help if the king 
will hand over his son to him at the age of fourteen. He gives the king an 
apple to share with his favourite wife, and in due course a son is born. Four- 
teen years later the dervish reappears, and in spite of the king’s pleas takes 
the boy away with him. Needless to say, the story ends happily. 

Sometimes adoption is the alternative chosen. ‘A king, lost while hunting, 
spends the night in a village. He sees an angel on the roof of the headman’s 
house, who tells him that the child born there that night is destined to be 
torn to pieces by a wolf on his eighteenth birthday. The king adopts the 
boy, and tries to thwart his destiny, but without success.’ ‘A shepherd boy 
works as servant to a merchant. The merchant’s daughter, about to be 
married, sends an embroidered coat to her betrothed and a plain one to the 
shepherd boy. By chance the coats are switched. The king sees him at the 
wedding, and adopts him, insisting that he marry the merchant’s daughter 
(or in one version his own daughter).’ The frame-story of the Hatem Ta’? 
cycle tells of an orphan girl who is wronged by a dervish and driven from 
her home. She is led by a dream to a treasure, and so is enabled to retrieve 
her fortunes. Eventually she exposes the dervish, and is adopted by the king. 

Parents do not show up very well in the Persian folk-tale. The father 
is often depicted as suspicious, negligent or cruel. ‘A father sends his sons 
to pasture the goat. The goat lyingly complains that it has not been fed, 
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and the father drives his sons away.’ ‘A merchant going on a journey leaves 
his daughter in the care of a molla, who tries to seduce her. She runs away. 
The father is deceived by the molla’s false accusations, and it is only after 
the girl has suffered a series of adventures that she returns home, her father 
learns the truth, and the molla is punished.’ ‘A woodcutter invites some 
guests, but before they arrive his wife and mother-in-law eat the food pre- 
pared for them, and then blame the daughters. The angry father abandons 
them in the desert.’ 

Some parents have more cause for their anger. One son is driven out by 
his father for drinking (though the story does not underline this moral, for 
the boy ends up by marrying the Grand Vizier’s daughter !). ‘A woodcutter’s 
daughters eat his halvā and replace it with mud. They are abandoned in 
the desert, but their luck turns; the king finds them, marries the youngest 
and gives the other two to his viziers.’ ‘A king orders his new-born daughter 
to be killed. His son secretly hides her until she is fourteen. The king learns 
the truth, and exiles them both.’ 

A curious example of parental willingness to sacrifice the child, this time 
out of piety rather than cruelty, comes in a story of Moses. ‘Moses quarrels 
with a hermit, and they are stuck together. The only cure is blood from 
the head of the child of a 100-year old Zoroastrian and his 90-year old wife. 
Such a couple are found, and they agree to sacrifice their son, who is later 
miraculously restored to life. God tells Moses that a noble infidel is better 
than a base Muslim.’ 

On the other hand a couple who promise their son, destined to be taken 
by Azrael on his wedding night, that they will go in his place, abandon him 
at the last minute, and it is only his young bride who is willing to sacrifice 
herself—until they are both reprieved by God. 

The attitude of children towards parents is not much better. Mah-Pishani 
is quite easily induced by her treacherous schoolmistress to kill her mother, 
and evidently she is not held much to blame, for the dead mother in the 
shape of a cow acts as her fairy godmother. Kachalak is befriended by the 
dervish’s daughter, who helps him to betray and finally kill her father. ‘A 
girl lost in the desert is found by a div, who marries her; a child, half-d7v 
half-man, is born. The girl and the div plot to murder her innocent brother; 
the div-child kills them both and restores his uncle to life.’ 

In relations between siblings too it is the less creditable qualities that seem 
to be uppermost—cruelty, treachery, jealousy, dishonesty. Frequently the 
youngest son is the victim. Two brothers abandon their youngest brother 
in a well. The king’s jealous daughters plot to kill their young brother. A 
man cheats his two younger brothers of their inheritance. A brother sends 
away a suitor for his sister’s hand. A rich woman falsely accuses her poor 
sister, and drives her out of her house. A jealous girl tries to poison her 
newly-married sister, but kills herself by mistake. 

Other relatives, as we have seen, are mentioned from time to time. Uncles 
and aunts tend to be regarded, like step-parents, as malevolent characters. 
In the story of Gol-e Khandan, indeed, cruel aunt and stepmother are inter- 
changeable in different versions. A story of three brothers casts an uncle 
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in the same role as the ogre of western folk-literature, the evil dervish of 
the Persian folk-tale. ‘Each boy in turn has to serve him for a year. If he 
does so without a mistake, he will marry the uncle’s daughter; if he fails, 
he will die. The first two brothers lose their lives; the youngest turns the 
tables, both by solving by his wits the impossible tasks set him, and by 
plaguing the life out of his uncle until he gives up.’ 

Cruel stepmothers are of course plentiful. All the Cindertlla-heroines— 
Gol-e Khandan, Mah-Pishani, the heroine of Sang-e Sabiir—suffer from 
them. The young prince in the story of the Sea-horse (Korre-e Darya’1) is 
persecuted by his jealous stepmother. And of course mothers-in-law are a 
natural butt of this male-oriented society, as the following anecdote shows. 
‘A merchant will only agree to marry a wife who has no relations. He finds 
one with only a mother, who promises not to visit her. After a year he permits 
a visit, and overhears the mother-in-law teaching his wife how to outwit 
him. He turns the tables and bans the mother-in-law from the house, and 
they live happily ever afterwards.’ 

The foregoing is a sample of the characters and attitudes typical of the 
Persian folk-tales that deal with family relationships. Naturally no one would 
wish to suggest that a survey of this kind could be a substitute for a more 
formal sociological study of actual behaviour. Nevertheless the world of the 
folk-taleand the people who inhabit it are real enough to the young children 
(and even many adults) who first hear about it from their grandmothers or 
nurses; by the time they are old enough to recognize its fictitious nature, 
the ethical and moral principles that are implicit in it are already imbedded 
deep in their subconscious, and are only overlaid not eradicated by later 
accretions. To understand how the people ofa given culture think, it is useful 
to know what they have been told as children. 


